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‘THIS TRADE MARK 
ON EVERY SOLE. 


The Masterpiece of the 
Shoemaker’ s Art 
and the 
Standard of the 
World. 


If you do not wear 


Sorosis 


you are missing a luxury within your reach that has no parallel in footwear. Worn 
by the ladies of fashion and without question the most elegant in shape, the most 
-beautifal in appearance, the most comfortable, and the best shoe ever offered woman- 
kind. SOROSIS SHOES support the instep and prevent flattening of the arch of the 
foot! If possible get them of your dealer. Provided he has only an imitation to 
offer—and there are sac, —write us, and we will forward, express paid 


ON RECEIPT OF §$ >. 50 


RETAIL PRICE ; 


a postal for our illustrated catalogue. containing testimonial 
letters from prominent women. It gives directions for ordering and shows shapes 
and kinds for all occasions. Twenty-Seven styles, including the new mannish mone. 


Sie. CAUTION f Avoid disappointment by declining 
to accept substitutes. 


49 BLAKE STREET. LYNN, MASS. 


Everywhere except in countries 
where duties are charged. 
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50 Cents per Year. Single Copies Five Cents. __ 
Address all Communications to MIS$ MARY B. POPPENHEIM, 31 Meeting 


Charieston, 5. ©. Advertising rates on application. 


ditorial, og’ 


HE recent contest for college scholarships in South Caro- 
lina, and the very a icasher of competitors for 
these most desirable scholarships, opens our eyes to the 
“fact that our Southern women ure throwing away the 
valuable. opportunities which would surely come to them 
through these institutiuns of higher learning, and yet we com- 
plain bitterly that our women are set aside, and women from 
the North and West are brought here to teach our daughters. 
Suppose we stop for a moment and look into the cause. 
Nothing but the lack of the proper equipment on the part of 
our Southern women. 
_ We have a communication before us which says: 


~ “T do not hesitate to say that at least one-half of the posi- 
“‘tions in our Southern colleges are filled by women from the 
_ **North, when in every instance Southern women would have 


‘‘secured them if they had only had the University advantages. 


‘Our Southern young women possess an advantage over those 


‘‘from other sections, in the way of early home training, 
‘‘imparting to every personality an indescribable tone that 
‘makes them invaluable as teachers of young women, and all 
“‘they need is to supplement this by taking the higher and 


“broader courses of study that are offered at our stronger Col- 


*‘leges anc Universities. Such an equipment would make the 
‘Southern woman invincible in competition with teachers from 
‘‘other sections. Asa matter of fact, those who have already 
‘*done this are in such demand in the North, that Southern 
**sehools have been unable to pay them sufficiently large eala- 
“‘ries to induce them to return to us. This only shows that 
‘*the demand is far greater than the supply, and that Southern 
‘‘young women who wish to make an independent support, 


**are blind to the best and most remunerative field in which it. 
‘fean be done. Iam moved to make these remarks with the 


‘hope that you will use your valuable Journal in stirring up 


‘tour Southern women to take these courses, and to fit them- 


*“selves for high and useful positions. ”’ 
Just what our correspondent, the President of one of the 
best colleges for women in the South, says, has confronted us 


for years. Why isit that our women do not enter that higher 


and broader field ? Some will say for lack of means; very 
true, in some cases, but surely notin such overwhelming 


we making any efforts to change conditions? _ 


ust we always be criticised for our want of thoroughness ? 
How many of us after leaving school take special training for 
“‘anything ?’’ That isone advantage our Northern sisters 
have over us. They look about for some special work, for 
which they are specially trained. Taken simply from a busi- 
ness point of view, it is only special training which fits us for 


_life’s great work. We Southerners are too neglectful of the 


main chance. As Hamilton W. Mabie says: we donot 


. “‘eount the cost,’’ and the failure to count the cost of being 
mediocre, ends in disaster to our progress asa highly cultured — 


and educated people. 


‘We raise our voice in a call to the young womanhood of the 
South to take hold upon life, and to give their time and their 
energy to the raising of the standard of education. As citizens, 
rs teachers, and as women, we owe it to the children of the 


— 


7 HERE are some defects of character which seem pecu- 


monopoly upon. Who does not know among her 
acquaintances a woman who unintentionally exagger- 
ates? Why is it that the average woman invariably ‘‘over- 
states’’ facts? In the exuberance of conversation she does 


not stop to be exact, but lets her enthusiasm or excitability ' 


carry her away, and her fancy presents very abnormal pictures 


for our mental vision. If she could only be made to realize 


that her statements lose weight by their very violence, and 
that thoughtful people are more easily interested and convinced 
by calm, exact, dispassionate statements, than by any amount 
of brilliant word 
would soon learn to moderate her language ~ | | 

_ Let us determine to prune our language of all unnecessary 


and florid figures of speech, limit our numerical expressions — 


to readable numbers, and reduce our ailments to such mild 
attacks, that in the natural course of events some few of us 
may recover. ‘‘ Boiling hot sun,’’ ‘‘millions cf ants,’’ and 
‘‘desperate illnesses’’ do not often come into our experiences, 


and when they do, we have no words left strong enough to 
express them, as we have already used up our best ammunition 


on small game. 


-Inaceuracy of speech grows on one, and the habit is one 
which women acquire most easily, because of their apr t 


more impressionable natures. If women would only wa 

and correct themselves in this habit of exaggeration, they 
would be more valuable members of society as sources of 
information; would cultivate for themselves a more accurate 
judgment, anda better and clearer insight into the affairs 
around them, and would make for themselves stronger and 


more helpful places in their communities. It is the accurate, 


moderate woman upon whom we depend, and whom we con- 


sult, for we all know that ‘‘good judgment’? is based on exact 


methods of thought and word. 


E have had the pleasure and profit of attending the 
Teachers’ Institute, held at the Craft School, for the 
teachers of Charleston County. Under the management of 
two such genial and broad-minded men as Professors Tate and 
Snyder, otherwise dry facts and figures failed to bring the 
usual amount of weariness, even with the thermometer at an 


unusually high register. These gentlemen have demonstrated — 
the possibility-of. making ‘‘all’’ teaching interesting, and have 


done much toward establishing the- popularity of the Summer 
It required a great amount of courage to undertake Mathe- 
matics before a body of eighty teachers, the majority of whom 
were women, but Professor Tate is a co us Man, and as 
a reward he has passed over the battlefield without a scar from 
any scathing criticism. | 
Professor Snyder leaves Charleston, having gained the 


admiration of all, by his beautiful Course of Literature, 


embracing Longfellow’s Evangeline, Irving’s Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, and Rip Van Winkle; Shakespeare’s Merchant 


of Venice and Macbeth. His interpretations of these writers 
‘was £o exquisite as to gain for him forgiveness for having been 


compelled to guide us through the intricacies of the modern 
Grammar, with the new classifications and differentiations, so 
bewildering to us, at least, “‘old fogies.’’ . 

We congratulate the echools with which these gentlemen are 
connected, and hope some time in the near future to come 


‘again under their teaching. | 


liar to men, and others that women seem to have a 


painting not based on absolute facts, sho 
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_- This department is official and will be continued monthly. 
- Official news and calls of Federation Committees printed 


of Officers, 

‘President, Mrs. M. W. Coleman, Seneca, S. C. 

"Vice-President, Mrs. J. Sumpter Means, S.C. 

~ Recording Secretary, Miss Louisa B. Poppenheim, Charles- 
ton, S. C., (31 Meeting Street.) 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss ‘Mary Hemphill, Abbe- 
ville, S. C. | 

Treesurer, Miss E. J. Roach, Rock Hill, 8. C 

_ Auditor, Mrs. M. P. Gridley, Greenville, S. C. 


Official Fotice. 


At the Annual Convention in, Chester, ‘ ‘The Keystone’ d 
was adopted as the official organ of the South Carolina Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. All clubs are urged to make use of 
this medium for giving publicity to all club news, as well as 
official news of the Federation. 

M. W. Coreman, 
President, 
| South Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Teachers College, N. Y., to the South Carolina Fed- 

eration of Women’s Clubs, is Miss Ora Willis, of 

_ Spartanburg County. The competition for this scholar- 

ship was quite close, but Miss Willis’ splendid examination in 
Mathematics er for her the prize. 


a 6: successful competitor for the scholarship given by 


ISS MARGARET HUGER SMITH, of Chasleaton, 
carried off the Converse scholarship; the competition 
being open to the State, this is uite an honor for so 
young « woman as Miss Smith. Smith is an 1899 

graduate of the Memminger School, and the fact that her 


_ paper was pronounced by far the best ‘submitted to the judges, 


bears evidence of the thorough teaching of that institution. 
The committee appointed to conduct the last examination was 
composed of the following ladies: Miss M. J. Buist, Mrs. 
J. M. Visanska, with Mrs. Ida M. Lining as Chairman. 


‘Bhat Other Papers Say of The Keystone. 


_ The Evening Post says editorially: 

-“*The first number of The Keystone gives a very excellent 
promise of the Journal’s future. * * * The paper is 
most creditable to the women who have undertaken its publi- 
cation. Its appearance indicates the p of an excellent 


movement among the women of South Carolina, which should 
~ be most liberally encouraged, and generously furthered.’’ 


- earth; while of the latter obtained mischievous preponder- 
ance, ‘everything would petrify.. 


| Education. 
DEMPIE ANDERSON ADAMS, SENEOA, 8. 0. 

Read at Chester Convention. | 


WO principles govern the physical, moral and intellectual 
world. One is perpetual progress, the other the limi- 
tations necessary to this progress. If the first alone 
prevailed, we would have nothing firm or durable on 


are always those in which these principles are equally balanced. 
In such ages every enlightened person ought to adopt both, 
and with one hand develop, with the other restrain. At no 
time in the history of man have we had greater need of both 
the ability to develop good, and power to restrain evil. 
We are standing upon the threshold of a new era. The 
history of the 19th « century is altaost a finished volume. 


Looking backward to the beginning the achievements which | 


man has made fill us with wonder. In its hundred years 


_ more has been accomplished than in any preceding thousand. 
: _ The control of mind over matter seems well nigh complete. } 
><... Steam. and electricity respond to the intellect of man. With 


utmost speed he flies over continents and oceans. The electric 
current writes his thoughts at a distance of thousands of 
miles. He holds conversation from city to city. His streets 
and houses are almost as luminous by night as byday. Photo- 
graphy places before the eyes of all whatever is worth seeing 
in any part of the world. The opaque has been made trans- 


parent, while the use of anesthetics and antiseptics render 


the most difficult surgical operations painless and free from — 
risk. 


All these advantages are but the results of education. Let 
us consider well this quality in which lies so much power. 


What i is education ? 


It is simply the process whereby the powers which consti- 
tute a human being are strengthened, developed and brought 
into action. To be effective it must be threefold, since God, 


in creating man, has given him a triune nature, and the 


elements of his being are so interwoven as to be ‘‘useless each 
without the other.” Train a man physically, and neglect the 


mental and moral culture that should accompany it, and we | 


have the gladiator, the prize fighter, unfit for anything save 
a brutal display of muscular force. Instruct him mentally, 
and neglect the moral nature, and we have the element that 
fills our prison cells. It is only by developing him physically, 
him morally, and instructing him mentally, that we 
obtain perfect results. 
best is best, whether for man or. woman,” says Aran 
Spalding. 


[t is an error to suppose that we can separate their interests 


by arguing upon the mission of woman, and the rights of 
man. Woman was created man’s companion, his help-meet, 
and as euch her interests must be identical with his, and her 


education should equal his. Woman, not less than man, 


needs her powers developed, that her judgment may be sound, 
and her conception of duty just. However true this may be, 
it does not follow that we must measure man and woman by 


the same standard. It is the persistent effort to do this that — 


causes opinions to vary on this subject. 

As a means of moral reform education is no longer the 
dream of fanatics, but a practical working agent, as the prison 
system of Mass., under the able management of Mrs. Ellen 
Johnson (the only female prison commissioner in the world) 


The best ages of the world - 


ualities are good, education is good, and the | 
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- demonstrates. Among the criminals under her charge a 


regular school system, including manual and moral training, 
has been introduced, and the result is that those discharged 


from Mrs. Johnson’s prisons are fitted for a life of usefulness, 
and are better members of society than before their prison 


experience. She keeps an employment bureau in her office, 
and the demand for her discharged prisoners exceeds the 


supply. Even for the sake of physical beauty alone, is educa- 


tion an advantage. The rugged countenance through which 
- looks the cultured mind, is more attractive than the most 


perfectly chiselled features without the gleam of soul. I know 
of no agent so potent in preserving youth and developing 
beauty as education. 

In the past, knowledge was a privilege of the few; the masses 
were ignorant, but the people are awakening to a perception 


of their powers, and are beginning to demand that all shall 


be taught, since all must become citizens. Public opinion 


which has demanded that education be made universal, has | 


been forced by a logical necessity to ask that it be made free, 
and that the school be maintained by a system of taxation 
imposed by the State. Unless we go one step farther and 
demand that it be made compulsory, I do not favor free 


education, because the masses accept what is free, and make 


no effort to elevate the status of schdols furnished by the State. 
It is a fact that we all accept without cavil a gift—even when 
it is something for which we would spend neither our own 


time nor money, and the same principle applies to education. 
_ Parents have said not one, but many times, to me in speaking 


of their schools, that they patronized the teacher because it 
was free, but that they would not be willing to employ the 
gaine man or woman in.a school for which they were expected 


to pay. The State might as well be asked to feed and.clothe 
- the masses as to educate them. All come under the head of 


necessities to good citizenship. Without food and clothing, 


physical life does not exist; without education, men and 


women can not live intellectually, even theugh their hearts 


beat, and lungs expand, according to the laws of nature. 


We strive earnestly to secure the things of which we feel 


the need, but since we find many in our midst who desire 


nothing, strive for nothing, we have in each County an alms 
house, and the State is asked to feed and clothe her citizens. 
Since this is true, we have no argument against free education, 


nor do we desireto make one. Rather do we wish to increase 
it by elevating the system, and leading our people to see that 
if we have free schools we must compel the indifferent to 


patronize them. England, France, Germany and Prussia 
have set us this example, and the result is that illiteracy has 
almost entirely disappeared, while in Denmark we find not 
one illiterate family. Even Brazil, to which we are sending 
missionaries, is ahead of us in this matter, and is enforcing a 
law compelling the attendance of children between certain 
ages upon the schools. . This discussion is not new in our own 


country, and it is broadening, and gaining strength daily. 
_ The time is almost come when purents will be powerless to 
deny their children an education for the pittance earned in 
fields and factories. It is not poverty, but indifference, which 


influences. Enough is spent for whiskey and tobacco to 


educate every child in America, and the bulk of this vast 
‘sum comes from people who claim to be too poor to pay for 


tuition. | | 

But what kind of schools and teachers are we furnishing 
our people? There are at present in our country over 500,000 
teachers. In this vast army of workers I regret to say that 
we employ men and women in many cases both mentally and 


moralty disqualified for the high calling, to say nothing of 


physical unfitness. They enter the ranks of teachers as a 


means of earning daily bread, or as a stepping stone to some 


profession. I’ve known some to teach in order to defray 


responsibility they are assuming disturbs them. is 


expenses of a pleasure trip—no thought of the tremendous 


Yet the educator who fails to build character is not only a 


failure himself, but his pupils are failures. When we reflect 
that character is the only permanent possession that we can 
have, that all other mental qualities are to the mind what 


clothing is to the body; something put on and taken off, as — 
circumstances vary, and that character is all that we can take 
_ with us when we leave this life for the life beyond the grave, 


then it is that the truth forces itself upon us that neither 
wealth nor poverty, neither strength nor weakness, neither 
genius nor the want of it, can excuse any liuman being from 
training his faculties in a way to develop them to the utmost 
and forming them into a symmetrical ile. ‘ 

_ Shall we then place men and women who are careless in 
this matter over the children of ourland? Surely if teachin 
is 80 important the State should look well to the selection an 


training of her teachers. Only the truest and noblest/should 
enter the ranks; only those sound in mind and body should | 


enter the school room. | 


We must have done with incompetency and indifference. 
The first step towards this is for the State to place teaching 


alongside of the other professions, and demand special training | 


for her instructors. The doctor, the dentist, the lawyer 
practicing without suitable preparation for the professions of 


- ‘their choice, are held responsible by law. No such safeguard 
protects our young from ignorant teachers. Another step in 
the direction of progress is to elevate, or rather do away with 


the grades now existing. Why should we license those to 
teach who cannot pass a creditable examination in the elemen- 
tary branches required, or whose moral character blemished 
by the use of drugs 


Cities with their local school systems do not realize tho 


necessity of these changes, as do we inhabitants of small towns - 


and rural districts, where 1 am reliably informed, in some 


eases men are permitted to serve as trustees, who are barred — 


from jury duty. Think of this, you of more favored places, 
and help us to strive against such a state of affairs. | 


Unfortunately under the existing laws of South Caruvlina, 


it will be extremely difficult to elevate our country and village 
schools, for the public money is so smal]—the labor so great— 


and the environments so unattractive, that in many cases only 


inferior teachers can be secured. If the thousand members 
of this Federation unite with the thousands of teachers in 


South Carolina, and request a change of laws, Ido not see 


how it can be refused. | 
A small supplementary tuition from each pupil in the public 


term would materially aid the funds; would give parents — 
greater interest, and would prove of inestimable value in 


our villages. But it is illegal to collect tuition during the free 
term, and the teacher who does so forfeits the public money. 


The rural schools, not less,-yea more, than our high schools 


and colleges, need the best, for looking through the grades 


of education I find that less than six pupils in a hundred are 
pursuing higher education; the remaining ninety-four arein. 
the elementary branches, and only one ir every thirtyadvances 


above the lowest grades. Another plea for giving our primary 
szhools our best is that young minds are bound to receive 


jome impressions, either true or false, and onse impressed 


with a false idea it is well nigh impossible to eradicate it, 
and the child goes through life with the brand of its incom- 
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deste teacher in thé primary department stamped upon its 


mind and heart. 
If work in our elementary schools is not well done, our col- 
leges and universities work at a great disadvatage, since they 


- yeceive hundreds who can not intelligently enter upon the 


courses of study, because the foundations of their education 


are not truly laid. One great charge brought against our 


modern schools is that they are disconnected with the practical 
purposes of life. The truth is the curriculums do not depend 
upon modern principles, but are based upon those of ancient 
times, when all learning was in Latin and Greek, and no man 
could master Arithmetic or Geography without a knowledge 
of these languages 

This old necessity has passed away, and we must urge the 
claims of a new oue—manual training. The demand for 
skilled labor is great—competition close—and unless we give 
our children ten pvints ahead of what we ourselves have 
received, we cannot hope for their success. Columbus, Ga., 


has set us this example; let South Carolina schools hasten to 
follow it. 

and the graduation of pupils before their minds mature quonga 
| to receive the highest truths. 


This will tend tu prevent the rush through college, 


We have in our country over 14,000,000 of persons receiv: 
ing education in our schools. The value of public school 
property amounts to $400,000,000, and the amount expended 
in sustaining these schools 18 $135, 000,000 per annum. 
Considering these vast statistics, and the ‘importan ce of the 
enbject, it is but right that we demand every possible improve- 


‘ment in our school system. Education is the one business in 


life which must begin with the cradle, and should end only 
with the grave. The idea that we receive our education in a 
certain period, bound up by text books and school room walls, 

is as antiquated as the stage coach. There are -no limits to 
man’sachievements. There is no point in his career at which 
he may pause and say, have mastered all 
man who does not progress, must retrograde. 

The original and proper vources of knowledge are not 
books, but life, experience, personal feeling, and acting. 
When a child starts with these, books zan fill up many gaps, 
correct much that is inaccurate, and extend much that is 


Inadequate, but without living, experience to work on books 


are like rain end sunshine fallen on unbroken soil. Hence 
we find Kindergartens springing up all over the land, and 
Kindergarten methods being introduced into the primary 
departments of all progressive schools, for by this method the 
child is taught to think, feel and act for himself. 

Until we educate our people to use books, our libraries 


@irculate in vain. 


No more urgent need of our times appeals to us than the 
establishment of citizen’s meetings, in which parents and 
teachers may discuss subjects of mutual interest, and be brought 


into close sympathy. When this is accomplished, home and_ 


school life of the child will be in harmony, and much of the’ 


discord will pass away. 
Along theee lines the educational committee has attempted 


to work, but we are in a formative state—and have labored 


as individuals rather than as a committee. With two scholar- 
ships, one from the leading college of our State, the other 
from one of the best equipped schools of the N orth, who 


shall say that we have labored in vain? — 

The fact that we have been so honored and encouraged in 
our first year will, I trust, make us faithful and earnest in 
our work for the future, ‘and I feel sure the 8. O. F. of 
W. ©. will make iteelf felt in educational 
3 naa it will be able to bri ng about. 


the female; 


Can not each Club secure from its city schools one scholar- 
ship? In this way we may arouse in the éhtire State a noble | 
enthusiasm and a generous rivalry. I would not have these 
scholarships given as charity, but in such a way as to make 
it an honor to hold it. Thus we would commence. in our 
elementary schools the repens for the higher aii we 
have to bestow. We 

We have undertaken no more important work than that of 
education. Itis the foundation upon which every department 


of our efforts is laid, and by it we become citizens of all 


en contemporary with all ages. 


A south Gacolina 8 Experience i in 
Raising Canaries, 


Bom years ago I had great experience in raising canary 
birds; I had thirty-five young birds, hatched from three breed- 
ing cages in one season, (that is from February till June. ). 

It is best to let them raise all they can during the spring 
months, as after June it gets too hot for the little female to 

set; they hatch every month, and it is possible for one pair to 
hatch four broods. I had one female that raised fourteen 
birds in one season. It is thought that they should be put 
into the breeding cage on the 14th of February, but I don’t 


know about that, as I put them in any time after the Ist. 


They lay one egg, and begin to set right away, and then 
one more every day until they have five, so the little birdlings 
hatch one each day. Everything depends en getting 4 good 
pair of birds . begin with, as all is owing to the disposition of 
a spiteful, wild female never makes a good 
mother, and sometimes when they manage to hatch a few birds | 
they do not take good care of them. The male bird is very 
attentive, and helps to feed the young ones, and takes entire 
charge of them when they are weaned; some say the male 
should be taken ont of the breeding cage ‘while the hen sets, 

but I never found it necessary. | 

It is disastrous to move the breeding cage while the bird 4 is 
setting, or has young ones; as I know by experience, if the 

is moved, they leave the nest, and never go back to it, 
even if it is full of young birds, they let them perish. The 
cage should be placed ina rather dark, quiet part of the 
room, and let alone. 

The birds are fed on hard boiled egg, chickweed and canary 
seed; if the egg is forgotten and left in the cage long enough 
to sour, it is death to the young birds. I used to take every- 
thing out at night except the cup of canary seed; I found out 
by experience too, that pepper-grass will kill young canaries; 
every one who has a canary knows how fond the old birds are - 
of it, they do not seem to know what is best for the little © 
ones, and will give them any food that is left in the cage. 
To one whois fond of birds, the raising of these little feathered 
pets is very interesting; when first hatched they look like tiny 
worms, with a little bunch of yellow fuzz on the top of the 
head; they grow very rapidly,and in two weeks are feathered 
and leave the nest; by the time the birds are a month old, 
you can know how many males there are, as the one that 
begins to sing and puff out his little throat is the male. Some 
of my birds were yellow, and some brown, and some were of © 
the ‘‘top-knot’’ variety. To watch the developing of the 
little ones was all the more ining, as no two were marked 
alike. 

Mas. Laurer J ORDAN, 
Seneca, S. C. 
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THE KEYSTONE. 


‘Kindergarten the Basis of Education” 

UST at this time when the women of South Carolina are 
showing so much interest in Kindergarten work, and are 
awaking to the fact that it means a great deal more than 
mere play, it may be interesting tothem to read an 

extract made from an article written by Miss Patty 8. Hill, 
the accomplished head of the Louisville work, under the 
above title. She says: 

‘‘The simplicity of child- nature antil the sixth or seventh 
year deceives the majority of adults, who fail to see beneath 
the external simplicity of child life a multitude of real needs 
which demand wise treatment at this susceptible stage of 
growth. Few have that insight which sees beneath the physi- 
eal wants of this age, the less apparent, but equally urgent 


mental and-morai ones, upon which the spiritual health as’ 


certainly depends as health of body does upon the physical 
wants. Because of this the child needs a wise guide at this 
time;.one who.has made a thorough study of the physical, 

mental and spiritual powers which are unfolding at this stage 


of its life. 


Truly it demands an insight into the science of education, 
and a firm grasp on the art of teaching, to provide the 
many-sided experiences and training which his powers demand 

 * * Tf the Kindergarten is the foundation of education, 

then it is needed for childhood, irr espective of sex, race, wealth 
or social position. Would any mother in intelligent circles of 
society say: 
neglected child should be in a school; but, of course, for any 


child with an intelligent mother, it is entirely unnecessary.”” 


The more intelligent the mother, the mure desirous is she to 
find the best school possible, in order that her child may have 
the finest educational advantages. As soon as people once 
_ discover the fact that the Kindergarten has an educational 
value greater than its so-called charity or mission element, 
or rather, that the true charity of the Kindergarten lies in the 
fact that these children are educated and trained there, we 
will hear no more such remarks as: ‘‘Oh, yes, every poor, 
neglected child should be in the Kindergarten, but any child 
who has an intelligent mother and home had _ better remain 
there until ready for school.”’ 
_ The Kindergarten is not to supplant the mother and home, 

but to co-operate with them. Many people, alas, look upon 
the Kindergarten as a day nursery, planned in order to care 
for poor children, while the mothers earn a livelihood, or to 
keep neglected children from the evils of the street. The 
Kindergarten is a charity, a great charity, because its effort is 
for character rather than knowledge; power rather than 
information; habit rather than precept. If the Kindergarten 
were a public nursery, any good, kindly nurse would do all 
that is necessary. What scope would a well-educated, cul- 
tured young woman find for her powers in the Kindergarten, if 
this were all? The créche is for the poor only; the Kinder- 
garten for all classes of society. The Kindergarten is based 
on the philosophy of life, and the laws and growth of child- 
mind.’’ 

This answers the many questions constantly asked in refer- 
ence to the necessity fur having the children of well-to-do, 
intelligent parents attend Kindergarten. — STUDENT. 


E are glad to gee our contemporaries making use of our 


of education, and we try to make every article in our columns 
educative. 


‘* Yes, school is a beautiful charity; every poor, 


articles; we are always willing to help on in the cause — 


Retrospection and Progression, 


M. B. Ww. 


many fields of industry che is rapidy taking*her stand, 
if not at the very top, so near to it as to be no mean 
foe, is so absorbing in its many developments that we 


6 : problem of woman’s work of to-day, “when in 80 


lose sight of the fact that woman has always been an impor- | 


tant factor in the work of the world. We, of the South, 


very much undervalue the importance of the work done by our 


grandmothers, who as mistresses of large plantations, were 
women of business, under whose supervision passed so many 
and varied kinds of labor that she was compelled to bea 
woman of some capacity herself, before she“could: ‘properly 
do her duty as mistress of a large houschold. Invention had 


not made the strides then, it now has; much, therefore, had 
_ to be supplied, which required brain force to be enabled in 


any way to meetsthe demands to fill the gaps, no matter how 
primitive the substitute was. But those were the days when 


‘a woman was supposed ‘‘to hide her light under a bushel,’? — 


it not being seemly that she should ‘‘let it shine before men,” 
therefore the place she occupied in many fields of ‘labor was 
never recognized as it should have been; in fact!was studiously 
kept out of sight. 


no mean performer on more than one instrument, as the old 


fashioned harp and spinnet found in so many old homes 
testify, reminders of the days when the ‘‘ Rose of Sharon’? and 
the ‘‘Battle of the Prague’’ were in high fashion; to say 
nothing of the many ballads setting forth the charms and 


virtues (?) of Charles Stuart and his followers. In painting, 
too, she displaycd as much talent as her descendants of to- 


day, with this difference, that the narrow views which hedged __ 


her in, did not permit that her paintings should oe publicly 
displayed in Art Exhibits, etc., ‘‘where any one paying an 
entrance fee could view them,’’ but were only shown on 
rare occasions, to-a few family friends. 


family pride may have suffered so that starvation would be 
preferable, she would have been as fully equipped as her 
descendant of to-day. Heroism and self-sacrifice in woman 


was always recognized and admired, but that a woman by the 


labor of hands or brain, should ‘Siam? money, vas a trial 
that few families had the courage to face; therefore, the 
poor gentlewoman who had seen better days, had often to 


struggle on, supported hy the meagre charity doled ou to her 


by more fortunate relatives; when, had’she possessed the inde- 
pendence of to-day, she could have secured for herself com- 
fort for her declining years. 
fortunately for many of us this narrow view, even among 
the most conservative, is rapidly getting to be a‘thing of the 


past, and the woman who is now a self-supporter, is honored 
for her efforts, and devoutly thanked by her male relatives 
for — the burden of herself from their shoulders. 


In spite of the many and varied occupations 
of the ‘‘plantation lady,’’ she was a woman of culture, her 
‘spare time devoted to the fine arts, in many instances she was 


Had necessity 
forced her to enter the ranks as a ‘‘bread winner,’’ while 


But the world moves, and 
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MANAGER, MISS LOUISA B. POPPENHEIM, CHARLESTON, S.C. 


~ All Clubs in the State are invited to send notes to this department. 
which will be continued monthly- 


Busy Club Women Belped. 


HE KEYSTONE is prepared to furnish programs and 


outlines of study for clubs: For further a. 


| | apply to the manager of this — 


atts. 
__‘The Social and Literary Cl Warrenton. | 
W had hesitated about sending notes of&our Club to The 


Keystone, until we saw the cordial invitation extended 


to all Clubs in the State. Our Club is still in its infancy 
(Miss Hemphill kindly described its organization in a 


| previous issue of The Keystone), but we hope to grow until 


we are able to join the Federation. 

We have only held two regular meetings, but all the mem- 
bers are enthusiastic workers, and at each meeting new names 
were enrolled, so we feel as if the organization may do good 
work in the future, and at least show to other country com- 
munities the pleasure of united effort. Our Club selected 


- for its name ‘‘The Social and Literary Club of Warrenton.”’ 


We are to meet twice a month at the homes of the different 


members, and at present we are studying Current Topics, but 
hope in the future to adopt some regular course of study. At 


present, too, we are studying ‘‘Clubology,’’ for we find that 


all our members are behind on the methods of conducting a 
- elub, and on the history of clubs and elub work, not only in 
| South Carolina, but in the Union as well. 


We are subscribers for The Keystone, and enjoyed partic- 


ularly the last number received, which is most certainly worth 
the sutscription price. 


Our members will soon have in their possession one of the 


new Libraries being catalogued by Mrs. Heard, who has — 
written us a charming letter, bidding us God speed in the 
work so new to us, yet so dear to us all. 


From Mrs. Coleman, too, we have received a kind letter, 


) containing an invitation to join the Federation, which invita- 
tion we hope soon to accept. 


Our next meeting will be held at the home of Mrs. 8. A. | 


Allen, our Librarian, who is deeply in earnest about her 
work, and is one of our best 


The Benefits of a ‘Bity 


HOEVER recognizes the benefits of a State Federation 
must see a corresponding good in the organization of 
a City Union, which is nothing more nor less than a 
_ City Federation. What a club does for an individual, 


that willa City or State Federation do for the elub federated. 
In the very beginning of a ‘‘Union,’’ the benefits that it may 


produce on the individual club, and on the community at 


large, are not always prominent, but as the organization 
__. grows, the public must recognize them. Of course the 


weaker club ” the most apparent good, as it cia more of 


parliamentary. and outward but the stronger 


learns tolerance and self-control, and even -— ideas from 
some untrained minds. 


__, The power of organization is always felt, and it is an im por- 


taut factor in developing a woman’s character. Any scheme — 


that promotes the organization of women in a community, 


must necessarily advance the interests of that community; for 
that place has most power and most influence, which ipa 
the highest type of organizers. 

I would strongly advise the formation of “City Unions’’ if 
for no other purpose than to gain the benefits arising from 
harmonious co-operation. Women have been harshly criti- 
cised for lacking this power, and only by its constant exercise 
can we hope to develop it, and in this way attain a higher 
character; for in the end, any place that promotes the — 
advancement of human civilization and’ benefits the human 
race, culminates in character. City 
Union. 


 €hester. 
PALMETTO CLUB. 


T is now about 20 months since the organization of the Pal- 
| metto Club, and the object of its organization was not 

_ merely for social pleasure, but raher for the- intellectual ~ 
advancement of each member, and sane good it could do for 
the community at large. 


Their last meeting was held at the residence of Mrs. Macau- — 


lay, August 15th, 1899. The program was as Follows: 


Quotation—‘‘ What she shall do or say, seems wisest, dis- 
creetest, best.’’ 

-1.. Gurrent Topics of the Day. 

Noted Women in America. 
Woman in Poetry. 

Woman in Fiction. 

Woman in the Profession. 

Manufactories in America. 

Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘Cry of the Children.”’ 


i} Itwasaregular Woman’s Day. After the lengthy program 


we were served with refreshments by our charming hostess. — 
The Palmetto Club aims that each year shall see it 


-improved, broadening its program, and delving more minutely 
— into the details of its subjects. 


One result of the labor of the Palmetto Club is the estab- 
lishment of the Patterson Library of Chester. The women of 
this Club initiated the movement for establishing the Library, 


and after much hard work they succeeded in getting a public 


meeting, and at this meeting officers were > elected to further 
the interest of the Library. 

It is to the untiring zeal and<work of this Club that the 
present Library is indebted for its dxistence, and we, as a 
Club, feel proud of our achievement.—Mrs, J. M. Cotzman, 
Secretary Palmetto Club. 
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HE Dixie Club, of Orangeburg, So. Oa., was organized 
February 14th, 1899. Tho object of the Club is the _ Manager: Miss C. H. PopPENnEm, Charleston, S. C. 
mutual improvement and entertainment of its mem- —=== 


: bers. We have a membership of 26, and are rapidly 
accumulating a good Library. The interest of the Club is 
3 good, and although we decided not to have our mectings 


during the summer on account of the absence of a number of 


our membors, we expect to resume our work with renewed 
vigor in October. 
the future, and are working for this goal. 

The Club joined, and was represented at the Federation, 


to which we wish to lend our aa co-operation. 
The officers of the Club are: 


Mrs. H. C. Wannamaker, President. 
Mrs. E. N. Scoville, Vice-President 
Miss May L. Carrére, Secretary. © 
Miss Annie Doyle, Treasurer. _ 
Miss Clementine Cumings, Librarian. 


—May L. Secretary. 


Columbus, O., August 21st, 1899. 


The Ring's Baughters.. 


Dear Friend: 
HE Third in nual Oasteriie will convene in Ascension 
6 Church, Baltimore, Md., October 25th, 26th and 27th. 
a The object of this Conference is to bring together all 
members of the Order interested in its greatest progress, 
for mutual help and discussion of the difficulties met in its 
advancement. 
For information in regard to the last Conference, refer to 
_ the Silver Oross, for February 25th, 1899, ae 


Please urge as many as posible to go ae your Biate. | 


All attending will be entertained by the circles of Baltimore, 
and should notify the Secretary, and also Mrs. J. G@. Mason, 
- 8€8 Fremont Avenue, Baltimore, as early as possible. 
_ Kindly write us of the needs of the Order in your State, 
_ and any topics you wish discussed at the Gontenance, not later 
than September 10th. 
Faithfully yours, 
(Miss) Frorence L. Hass, 
Secretary Inter-Con. 
36 W. 10th Avenue. | | 


IFE resembles the Sibyline books; it beomes dearer the 
less there remains of it.? ”—Goethe. 


We have a dream of ‘‘Club Rooms” in 


All colleges for women in the State are invited to send notes to this 
Department. 


Advice to Girls Ahout ta Enter College. 
T is always well to remember that when away from home 
| one has to make her own reputation. The fact that you 
_ are Mr. So and So’s daughter no longer counts. You 
are only yourself, and it depends entirely on you whether | 
you are called that morta Miss So -_ So, or that nice Miss 
So and So. 


- Noise is not aways a sign that you are having a good — 
it often means that you are ill-bred. 


Be careful how you rush in and make friends promiscuously. — 


Those who are easiest made friends of, are not always the 


most desirable ones. 
A sweet and gracious manner will make more friends than 


_ any number of midnight feasts. 


Remember all work and no play i is bad; an oven. ‘distribu. 
tion of both will accomplish more in the end. 

Don’t make a hermit of yourself, and devote sone only 
to your books. The cullege authorities provide a few hours 
for amusement, and are good friends, they 
cannot entirely fill one’s life. 

Neatness is above all to be maeiied. Although we all 
cannot have Paris gowns, we can at least keep the binding of 


our skirts in good order, and our skirts and waists in close | 


connection. —‘‘ An Alumna. 


F every ‘Gaidion will but helievs that the first duty to chil- 
dren is to make them happy, there will be no grindmg 
throngh a routine of daily work; even distasteful things can 


_be so presented as to make the doing of them a real pleasure. 


‘Once imbue a child with the idea that he is a real helper, 
and that you value the service he gives, and you have gained, 
not a slave, but a co-worker. He will gain in good habits 
which, you as a teacher are buund to help him to form. You... 


1 will gain in interest and sympathy, and both will gain in 


happiness. 
PP 


Frank Fooshe, of the State Teacher’s Journal, at the 


had the pleasure of greetings with 
eacher’s Institute. He admires our Journal, and will alia 


a good word for us. 


‘ 


MONG onr exchanges we are glad to welcome the Kinder- — 


garten Review. The September number is interesting 
and instructive, from cover to cover. 
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might be, and not unfrequently the thing accomplished has 
_ been quite different from the object proposed. In the begin- 
ning of the Club movement the object was solely woman’s 


chief difference between these lies in the fact that Men’s Clubs 
| were never intended to be serious, but have always been taken 


‘Eventide, 
OWN by the sea—the tide flows in, . 
) The restless tide by rosetints kissed ; 


Soft breezes laden with e, 
Blow hither, thither, where they list, 
At Eventide. 


‘White birds like messengers of love, 
_ On swift wings speed their homeward flight, 
And hie them to their shelt’ring nests, 
Ere on the deep falls gloom of night 
‘At Eventide. 


O restless tide! O breezes soft! 
freight of memories to me, 
* Of those I’ve loved ~long loved and lost, 
Who crossed erewhile the Infinite sea, 
At Eventide. 


Swift, swift my thoughts, as birds fly out! 
And gather mem’ries sad, yet sweet 
Then swiftly bring them back to find 
A home within my heart's retreat, 
At Eventide. 


While on the shifting sands of Time, 
I wait ’mid shadows on the shore— 
a thoughts and I—for break of dawn, 
o take our flight and know no more 
An Eventide. | 
IDA MARSHALL LINING. 


How Shall We Bse the Club? 


Gf ET in the years liker must they grow, | 
The man be more of woman, she of man, 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
_ She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care; — 
More as the double natured poet each, x 
- Then comes the statelier Eden, back to men, 
_ Then reigns the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm, 
Then springs the crowning race of human kind.” 


Tennyson grasped the idea of evolution when he wrote 


_ these lines, and the Club has been true to the same law. 


From the beginning it has been accumulating force. for 
future purposes, little thinking what the demand for its use 


advancement. The lines of study were confined mainly to 


_ Literature and History, but through the earnest pursuit of 


these, wider avenues have opened, and streams of information 


have come in, bearing away the walls of conventionality, and 


a new spirit has taken stronger possession of the Club, seeking 


not education for education’s sake, nor yet education for 


woman’s sake alone, but education for humanity’s sake, and 


through every channel where there is the light of reason. 


One great step taken was the adoption of the name ‘‘Woman’s 
Club.’ Then the foundations were laid broad and deep, and 
so elastic should be the Constitution of every Club bearing 
this name, that it can, without violating the law, adapt itself 


to. the growing needs of its own community. It should 


commit itself to no ‘‘views’’ organized to advance the sole 


| interest of woman; it must embrace the good of all. And, 
_ a8 it approaches nearer the ideal Club, which we must never 


for a moment lose sight of, it will find even a better name, 
one in which sex is not indicated. The ideal Club, made up 
of men and women, is a thing of the future, while to-day we 
have the ‘‘Man’s Club,’’ and the ‘‘Woman’s Club.’’ The 


seriously by women, while Women’s Clubs are serious, but 


never have been taken seriously by men. 


We are foolish, and withont excuse, foolish in speaking of _ 
the superiority of one scx to the other, as if they 


could be 
compared in similar things. Each has what the other has 


not; each completes the other, and is completed by the other; 


they are in nothing alike, and the happiness and perfection of 


‘both depend on each asking and receiving from the other, 


what the other only cangive. 

The world needed the Woman’s Club, so it came into exis- 
tence. True it cannot prosper without the unmarried woman 
and the woman of leisure, yet the busy housekeeper hes her 


place among its members, and does her duty in the Club as well 


as at home. It is what the busy woman most needs; a means 
of making new friends, and gaining new ideas without the aid 


of so-called ‘‘society,’’ for in its commonly accepted sense, 


society keeps a great many people from making the most of — 


themselves. The much quoted ery that the home suffers 
neglect, and the wife and mother are lost in the Club, is get-— 
ting weaker every day. Sufficient evidence has been produced 


to prove that the home is made better by the broader life of 
its head. The world already recognizes the fact that the 
women best suited to motherhood are those who think most -_ 


deeply and act most wisely in other concerns of life. 

-. The Cluk must add not only to our enjoyment, but to our 
efficient service in our community. To grow into more com- 
plete womanhood is not enough, the giving of this enlarged 
womanhood for the better ordering of society must inevitably 


follow, if we want our organized effort to hold the honor and 


respect of our neighbors. 


Club, or too much home. 


will surely lead to the neglect of the other. The true benefit | 
comes from a happy inean. | 
to hear some lesson, or some thought of higher living, and 


We must go to Club meetings 


take this home to think over. The Club should never inter- 
fere with home duties, but should add a new dignity to them. 
The greatest evil of the Club is the tryizrg to do too much. 
Instead of selecting, we try to belong to all clubs, and attend 


_ All meetings. This extreme member objects to a reasonable 


yearly due in one club, because she has so many club dues, 


she cannot afford any more. i 


_ In attending meetings she is either late, because she has 
just come from another Club, or she has to be excused before 
the work of the afternoon is finished, because she has another 
Club to attend. Itis the same in serving on committees. 
This member would be so much more valuable if she would 
ally herself with only one or two, and have these amount to 
something. | 

Clubs are the best forms of developing the sense of respon- 
sibility and opportunity. They create a place of meeting, 


where equality prevails, where the motto ‘‘from each as she _ A 


has power to give, to each as ‘she has need,’’ is written over 


every door, and where the bond of a common purpose, above 


individual life, draws all together. ‘ 

_ The banding together of hundreds of thousands of women 
for various purposes, directly dealing with the world’s 
advancement, along the lines of education, temperance, 
philanthropy, political affairs, and good government, empha- 
sizes a new phase of the world’s history. That the existence 
of this stute of affairs is due to the impossibility of the modern 
woman of sitting at home, and ignoring her part in the gen- 
eral scheme of humanity, compels us to own that this sense of 
responsibility is not to be regretted, but rather to be taken as 
an awakening of the real woman to a knowledge of what the 
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thing most needful to character. 


‘‘eternal feminine’? may be made to mean. It ie not therefore 
to be deplored, but to be controlled. Evenin our family 


life, we are letting old notions go, and are recognizing the 
individuality of each member. Children are now allowed to 
think their own thoughts, and if they have a special bent in 
any one direction, it is encouraged. Young girls, as well as 
young men, are expected to cultivate outside ‘interests. We 
realize that it is the duty of every woman of intelligence to 
take an active interest in some social organization, and recog- 
nize some duty beyond the borders of family life. One great 
good of the Club is the breadth it gives in every way; breadth 
of outlook, breadth of association, breadth of sympathy, and 
breadth of work; and with breadth comes growth, the one 
This breadth teaches us to 
give and take, to be more tolerant. Taose of us who have 
had experience in parliamentary usages, learn and remember 
that some members have never heard of a ‘‘Manual.’’ Those 
who have had college educations, know and remember that 
there are some who have had to teach themselves, so the 
standards of criticism must be varied. Often pet motions, 
and motions that would really help and improve the Olub, 
are lost, because the majority do not feel the same way. In 
this case it takes great self-control to keep one’s temper, but 
all are working for the good of the Club, and this member 
has to work all the harder in the future to enlighten the 


- majority. The Club cannot be managed, and the program 
arranged for the best and highest in the Club, nor should it 


be planned to suit the narrowest. The Literary Club serves 
up its reason for being in the word culture. 


The study of sanitary science leads to the forming of health- - 


protective associations; demands for more books in the Club 
instigate the founding of public libraries, while free Kinder- 
gartens and public playgrounds are the practical results of the 


study of child-nature. | 


The complex question of charities, whether it takes expres- 
sion in College or University settlements, Hull Houses, neigh- 


_ borhood guilds, homes for the aged and the friendless, or in the — 
relief of beggars, it finds its most thoughtful students among 


Club women, who would gladly co-operate with an intelligent 
city board, to restore the dependent classes to self-respect and 
Again, the Club must be an instrument in our hands for 
giving mental training and moral discipline, as well as social 
intercourse. It must lift us from our narrow: sensitiveness 


and self-consciousness, and teach us practical, candid lessons of — 


everyday life. It must always be used as a means to an end. 
The Club offers an opportunity as a training school for us 
all. Let us take it seriously, let us take it joyously, as a means 


of grace, asa product of our present civilization for our 
_ ultimate raising towards a higher, nobler and sweeter woman- 
hood—a womanhood broader and fuller than any yet known. — 


| —Lovisa B. 
June 12th, 1899. 


Musings and Mutterings on Matters Material. 
UMMER is past, holidays are over! Every body home 


again from mountain or seaboard. New days, new 


month, new working and school term, new cook, or 
_ what is more Jikely, no cook to greet the returned some- 
time wanderers. It now becomes matter of interesting con- 


jecture, viz; Of the hundreds of children who will attend 


school this winter,—of the numbers of bread-winners, how 


sort on such diet. 


many will be physically well-fed, that is, properly nourished 
so that they may be fitted to take the mental, moral and 


spiritual food which will be theirs for the having? What a 
Food of. 


power for ‘‘weal or woe’’ a cook is to be sure! 
some kind is conceded to be a necessity; food suitable, well 


prepared and served, in parenthesis properly eaton, should be 


the rule, not the exception, to insure physical well being, and 
thus lay substantial foundation for reception of higher things 
and successful work. Tea and coffee with loaf bread have 


no staying powers, however excellent they may be in their 


time and place; one cannot do an honest day’s work of any 
Old Maumer used to say: ‘‘Hominy 
sticks to the ribs.’’ So it does, if properly cooked, but how 


many know truly how to cook that or any other cereal? | 


Abuse the foods God bountifully provides, by bad cooking 
and serving, then do not be surprised that they abuse you 
nay ‘‘turn again and rend you.’’ What a mockery to ask 


God’s blessing on food which you or your servant has converted 


into elements of torture; ill prepare a potato and it becomes 


a poison, then ask a blessing uponit !| When dyspepsia with 
its train of horrors comes, the result of your ignorance or 


lack of interest, don’t be a hypocrite and say, ‘‘Poor John’’ 


and ‘‘Dear Kate’’ are such martyrs to dyspepsia and rheuma- — 


tism, or when some other not equal to being a ‘‘martyr’’ 


succumbs to kitchen killing, have the grace not to say, ‘‘It is 


the Lord’s will,’’ but put the blame where it belongs. There 


is some horrible tangle in the average household in this matter _ 
of food; its ‘cooking, serving and eating. You had better 


join a cooking class, my lass, and commence to unravel the 
tangle. 
Basa. 


bady June, 


They say she’s not a Northern girl, 
The West could never tame her, oe 

*T was in the South that she was born, 
And yet they all must claim her. 


_ §$he has the bloom of nature’s youth, 
Her face is very fair, 
There’s something in her eyes that bids 
The summer man beware. 


She loves the seaside, co 

**§he loves her ocean dip, 

_ And thus her rivals have remarked, 
That girl is downright “‘ flip.’’ 


That’s just because she loves the night, 
When leaflets hardly stir, 

And earth is bathed in silver light, 
The moon shines just for her. _ 


Tis then the stars are winking too, 
The twentieth time they know 

This summer dream has told her 
The accustomed tale of woe. | 


Old maids have called her shady, 
But the birds their sweetest tune 
Have sung to this fair lady, | ) 

_ Whose name is simply ‘* June.”’ 


—C. A. Richmond, Va. 
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| GRAHAWS ARITHMETICS, 


CARR'S ARITHMETICS, 


JOHNSON Ss READERS 


THE KEYSTONE. 


THE OHNSON SCHOOL BOOKS 


Are Comeplonsies in the Following Respects : 


Pdtentve, Practical, Pure, Elevating, and Possessing to a Marked Degree those Qualities 


of Excellence which mM ake them the most Popular School Books on the Market. 


POPULAR BECAUSE THEY MEET THE NEEDS OF THE HOUR. 


PUPILS AND PARENTS READ \4ND STUDY THEM TOGETHER. THE FATHERS AND a 
_- MOTHERS ARE THUS BROUGHT IN CLOSE, SYMPATHETIC TOUCH WITH 
‘THE WORK DONE IN THE SCHOOL ROOM, AND THE GREA TEST 
a POSSIBLE PROGRESS IS THUS ATTAINED. 


‘Were prepared, first, with a view of assisting children to learn to read, and, by their use, cites to read 
becomes a pleasurable and interesting exercise. Every piece placed in the Readers was selected with a 
view of planting a thought or cultivating some noble virtue, or exerting in some way an influence for good. 


_.By Mrs. Susan Penpieton Lux, of Lexington, Va.; a teacher of twenty years’ experience; a writer of 

_marked ability. She possesses the happy faculty of presenting the great facts of History in such a manner 
as to interest both teacher and pupil, and to make History one of the most popular studies in the school-— 
room. Others imitate, but no oue equals Mrs. Lee in the preparation of a School History. 


By Pror. J. W. Granam, of Clarksville, Tenn. v remarkable, practical series of ‘Avishnetica Teachers 
are saved unnecessary wear and tear. Pupils acquire "proficiency in numbers by a new and improved 


method that produces the happiest results, and which makes a very attractive study out of an uninteresting 


By Pror. E. MoN. Carr all the ‘latest ‘ond best’ features in a series. of. Arithmetic. Of high 
perfection in point of typography: Strong i in every pomane: 


J OHN SON TEXT BOOKS 


Are the only Books published that are oan to currency. Johnson’s Booke 1 may be returned by merchant 
or teacher, if, for any reason, they are not satisfactory, and the money will be refunded. Johnson’s 
Books are never allowed to become dead and unsaleable stock. If a’merchant cannot dispose of them — 
promptly, we prefer that he return them, and get his money back. Johnson pays the freight when Books 
are ordered in sufficient quantities by merchants. Johnson’s Text Books should be ordered through the regu- 


lar book sellers. H, however, they are not sufficiently enterprising to carry a stock on the liberal terms we 
_ are offering, we will fill orders direct from teachers or ponents, on very —— terms. 
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THE KEYSTONE. ~ 


BART'S GRAMMARS, 


' PRIMARY AND ADVANCED, By Pror. Joun fase. These two Books present the study of the 

English Language in an easy, practical manner. The progress of pupils using these Books is indeed 
remarkable. No series of Grammars that has appeared in reecent years has proven so beneficial to pupils, 
so satisfactory to teachers, and so popular with parents as Hart’s admirable series of Grammars. — 


J OHNSON'S VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS, 


(Eight Numbers) need to be seen to be appreciated. From an artistic and physical standpoint they are 


positively uneyuulled in the line of penmanship. They enable pupils to learn quickly to write a bonattife’ 
_ hand as plain as print, and the work i is done on the latest and most improved ee 


SMITHDEAL’S SL ANT-WRITIN G@ BOOKS, 


By Pror. G. M. Smrrapeat, a practical teacher, who has doichall the best years of his life to ‘sili ; 
pupils to write. The success of Prof. Smithdeal’s system of Penmanship is evidenced in a most practical 
--way—hundreds of responsible positions in the leading commercial houses of this country are occupied by 
his pupils." This series of slant Writing Books 1 is far in advance of any and all others. Hele low; quality 


‘BESIDES THE ABOVE, 


We publish a large nember of High Schoo! Books, and popular Books for pane eee work; ‘geosine 
among them Manly’s Southern Literature, Johnson’s Physical Culture, Hillyer’s Bible Morality, Curry’s 
Southern panes of the American Union (for advanced students), Little Lessons 1 in Plant Life, ete. 


Our aim in preparing a series of Text Books has been to place in the hands of the rising generation the 
very best and most helpful Text Books that have ever been issued—Books that will help in cultivating the 
intellect, in purifying the mind, and strengthening the body. In commencing to build up a series of Text 
Books, we had definite aims and purposes in view, and our books all the way through are calculated to help 

in cultivating the mind, heart and body. Our Books are not made simply for profit, but are built upon 
honor; and teachers everywhere—who have used them—are delighted with the progress their pupils make. 


WRITE 


Educational Development of the South,’’ an interesting paper 6 Prof. T. 8. Minter, will also be sent 
free on application. Address, — 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, 
901-903-905 East Main Street, 


Richmond, Virginia. 


Our new, up-to-date Educational Catalogue. N ever mind about sending stamp. “A New Esinths 8 
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PLEASANT AND HEALTHFUL LOCATION, PURE WATER. 


| - Dormitory, Infirmary—all joined by covered ways. Excellent Sanitary Sewerage. Ventilation perfect. 


1 ‘WlOLeT PLANTS FOR SALE. THE HERIOT AND STORFER CO. 

4 Now is the time for planting — DEALKRS IN 

| - Californias, . . . . 50 cents per dozen. | WALL PAPER, ROOM AND PIOTURE FRAME MOULDINGS, 

PAPER HANGING AND KALSOMINING, 
MRS. L. W. JORDAN, . PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 

Secretary Floral Seneca, ints, Oils, Glass and Artists Supplies. 

KING STREET, CHARLESTON, S. ©. 

Reliable persons o of a mechanical or inventive mind 

Lortie PLAIN AND HIGHER PLAIN, FANCY, 

TEAC INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC,  INVALIDS COOKERY, 

of Professors STUDIO 4 WENTWORTH STREET. the same, apply to 

TEACHER OF ELOCUTION. 

Pupil of Miss J | Confederate » Home, Broad , Chariton, 80 C. 

| 148 WENTWORTH STREET. 

; BORN AND EDUCATED NEAR PARIS (FRANCE,) IS TEACHING ' MRS. mM. FURLONG, 

BESIDES FRENCH, SPANISH. —DEALER Ix — 

Which she acquired at Madrid (Spain.) 

MILLS HOUSE, ROOM No.7. KING STREET, OHARLESTON, 8. 0. 


= Bformal and Gollege 


ry OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Campus of forty acres. Unsurpassed Buildings and Equipment. Main Building (Offices and Class Rooms ) 
- Hot and Cold Baths on every floor. Only two Students placed in one room. Single Beds. 
Resident Woman Physician. Gymnasium with Trained Instructor. | 
Library of New Books (additions over a thousand volumes yearly). _ Able Faculty in all Departments. 
Religious Life carefully guarded, 30 Teachers. 473 Students. 


OPURSES OF STUDY—(A. B.) 
Normal Course with Industrial Studies. - 


a Scientific Course with Industrial Studies. | | 

a Graduates of the Normal Course will be granted, in addition to the degree, A LIFE LICENSE TO TEACH IN 
iB THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE STATE. ee 
& Shorter Normal Courses are offered leading to certificate (life license to teach), and to the degree of L. I. ae 
ao Special Courses: Stenography and Typewriting, Dressmaking, Bookkeeping. Either of these courses may be comn- 
| pleted in one year, and is rewarded by a certificate of proficiency. 


| instruction given in Cooking, Horticulture, Floriculture, Dairying, Free-hand and Industrial Drawing 
Millinery, Reading and Physical Culture, se Sci have been made to teach kien aol and a Summer School is 
to be regularly conducted at the College. 


MUSIC: In this department instruction — is given in Piano, Organ, Voice-Culture, Sight-Singing, Chorus-Singing 
and Violin. 


SCHOLARSHIPS: Each County i is given as many scholarships as it has members i in the House of Representatives. 
A scholarship is worth $44 and free tuition, and must be won by competitive examination. 


Expenses for session of nine months: | 
For students paying tuition............ $180.50 


Next session begins September 20th. | 
For catalogue or further information address, 


D. B. JOHNSON, President, 
ee ROCK HILL, S. C 
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FOREIGN TRAVEL ANI D STUDY. 


Important to college und high school graduates, teachers 
wishing to advance, and parents desirous of well providing 
for their daughters’ future, at small outlay of capital. 

_ Miss Kelly, after four years study in Europe, is now pre- 


pared to aid American students, so that desired results may be 


attained in minimum time. 


Modern Languages and Litera- 
ture, Music, Art and Normal Instruction, _—s to latest 


gchool reforms. 


Advanced students may arrange to take courses at the Sar- 


bonne University of Geneva and Florence, travel 1 in vacation 


and Paris Exposition. 


For circulars apply to Mr. J. D. Kelly, 9 Broad Street, 


| Charleston, S..C., and for further particulars to 


Perfumeries and Toilet Articles. - Cor. King and Vanderhorst Sts. 


“MISS HENRIETTA A. KELLY, 
_ Oare Morgan Harjes & Co., Paris, France. 


STRICTLY SOUTHERN. 


Of all the new strides made by the South none have been 
greater than that of the Candy industry. 
Messrs. C. D. Schirmer & Co. are sole 


agents for the well 


known Nunnally’ s Chocolates and Bon Bons of Atlanta, Ga., 


and receiving them fresh every week by express, we feel 
confident should the Keystone’s readers give them a trial they 


will be:more than 


There can be only ONE BEST the 
others are unfortunate. Our Store is 
the BEST place to buy any article you 
wish in the Fancy Grocery Line. 


THE TBA. POT. 


“WILLIAMS BROS. 


323 KING STREET. 
—_Agents for———_— 


For @narteston, 8. C. ann Vicrntry. 


W. AIMAR & co... 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS In 
CHOICE DRUGS, MEDICINES, CHEMICALS AND . 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AIMAR’S PREMIUM COLOGNE, 
THE LADIES’ CHOICE. 


DR. WHITMAN, - - 


REATS CHRONICS, and makes a of Children’s 
Specialty | 


- Office hours: 9 4. m. to 12M., and 8 to 6 P. M. 
_ excepted. Patients also treated by. correspondence. 


OFFICE 86 WENTWORTH ST., CORNER ST. PHILIP. — 


Sunday 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


THE LUCAS ACADEMY, 


Miss ‘M. EDITH LUCAS, PRINCIPAL. 
No. 8 BULL STREET, CHARLESTON, S. C. 
CENTRALLY LOCATED. 


AND ELECTIVE. 
MODERATE, 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. | 


FOR WOMEN, 


COLUMBIA, 8, Cc. 


i. Close attention to the individual student. - 

2. High and extensive courses of study. 

3. Home-like arrangements and surroundings. 

4, Special care of bodily health and oe 
5. Best and social environment. 


Next 27, 1899. Number of b 
eay For Catalogue, address 


"ROBT. P. PELL, President, 
Columbia, S. 


CONVERSE COLLEGE. 


CLASSICAL, SCIENTIFIC. LITERARY, 
ELECTIVE AND GRADUATE COURSES. 
MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION AND BUSINESS COURSES 


31 Professors with successful experience and — training. 
452 Students from 18 States. | 
pe, ,000 expended in Buildings this year. 
andsome new Dormitory— ooms en Suite with living and — 
room adjoining. 
pa 15,000 Auditorium and Conservatory of Music. 
ildings, elegan appoin m Rooms, 
Vacars ories, Society Hulls; Electric Laghts, Steam heat, 
Hot aed Ba Bathe; Campus, 55 acres. 


Rew and very beautiful Art Studios and Infirmary. 
Limited namber of Scholarships 


Next Session will begin Sept. ‘2th, —_ 
Write for Catalogue r+ 


Guarantees 


2 


ders 


PRESIDENT WILSON, 8. O. 


JOHN MCALISTER, 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER, 


157 MEETING STREET, | 
CALL TELEPHONE 346. _ LIVERY STABLE, 135 MEETING sT. 


BOOK AND STATIONERY 


Wholesale and Retail Headquartersfor 
School Supplies, Stationery, Books, 
269 KING STREET, CHARLESTON, 8. 


MISS E. LEONHARDT.. 
“Art Embroidery Store, 


ais Deper Printed by. 
Walker, Evans & Cosewell Co, 


First Clags Printers, 
. Charleston, §. C. 
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FRANK Q. O'NEILL, 
President . 


HIBERNIA TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 


_ 42 BROAD STREET. 


WOMEN’S EVES. — 


So useful to the world, sewing, writing, working, always in 
the interest of others. Don’t wait until they are permanently 
injured, but have them examined at the first indication of 


trouble, that little pain, or blurring of vision may in 


Our Optician will examine each ee in a scientific : 


‘manner, free of charge. 


JAMES ALLAN @ GO.,. 
Jewelers and Opticians, 
985 KING STREET, - - - OHARLESTON, 8. 0. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING CLASS 


OF THE SOUTH GAROLINA KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. 
- FOURTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 3, 1899. 


Diplomas awarded at end of two years’ Course. 


on Pedagogy, Literature and — Lectures A 


For Circulars and further information address 
Miss EVELYN HOLMES. 
Director S. C. K. A. Training Class, Phasleston, 8. C. 


Miss S. G. ROSE, 
Cor. Sec’y 8. C. K. A., 141 Rutledge Ave., Gharleston, S. C. 


D. Ww. OHLANDT & SONS; 


DEALERS 


‘FANCY GROCERIES, 


MEETING STREET.. 


J. CONNELL, 
Cashier . 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 
WE WANT YOUR ACCOUNT. | 


-Kedaks and Supplies for Kedaks. 


= 


ow Eastman Kodake. 
_- OHABLESTON, 8. 0. 


ISABEL A. ‘SMITHS SCHOOL 
YOUNG LADIES AND. CHILDREN, 
10! MEETING CHARLESTON, S.C. 


English, German, Latin, 
Music, Drawing, Painting, : Elocution, Calisthenics, 
} College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
_ Certificate of School admits to Wellesley, E)mira and other leading Colleges. 


FINE CUSTOM MADE HATS, 


MISS M. A. GADE, 
MILLINERY 


FINE IMPORTED Goops. ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 
No. 258 KING STREET, OHARLESTON, 8. 0. 


«Orders Mailed or Expressed 0 any address. 


THE CLUB 
WOMA 


Whose neat and becoming toilet constrains attention as 
she moves along, buys her 
Stylish Collars, — Elegant Neck-Wear, 
Artistic White Waist, Waist Set, 
| and Beautiful Bathing Suit, 
q@nd Dr. Jaeger’s Underwear 


HIRSCH=ISRAEL COMPANY. 


CORNER WENTWORTH & KING, - - OHARLESTON, 8.0. 


OFDMA ’S 


EUTRALIZING 


ABSOLUTELY CURES | 


-Diarrhoa, Dysentery and Dyspepsia, 


25 AND 60 CENTS. TRY IT. 


NORMAN’S INDIAN WORM PELLETS 


10 AND 25 CTS. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
REMOVES WORMS. REGULATES THE LIVER. 


NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTHERS 


CHARLESTON: S.C. 


Instruction includes full Kindergarten Training, Connecting 
Work and Special Lectures. | 


Certificate Course 1 year. Diploma Course 2 years. Boarding — 
- Home for Students under personal supervision of the Superintendent. 


For further information and curriculum, address the Principal, 


MRS. IDA M. LINING, 


MISS M. GRAVELL, © 


$18 KING STREET, __ CHARLESTON, 8. 0. 
SWITCHES, all Shades, $1.50 to $10.00. 


Latest Styles in Waves and Bangs. Pompadour and Empire Side Combs. Fine 
Grey Waves, Rangs and Braids. Curling and Waving Irons, Harmless 
Hair Stains, all colors. Bleaches for removing Tan and Freckles. | 


Please mention the Keystone. 


and Transient Board 


‘BOARDING. and Tr 
MRS: G. E. M. FOWLER 


32 George Street, Retween King and 
On Two frolicy Lines. . 


Met and Cold Artesian Baths. Terms Reasonable. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


POPPENHEIM, 
Hardware and Agricultural Implements, 


363 King Street, CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
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